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The following graphic, and hitherto unpublished, description of 
the sounds heard at Portnatrughan, on the north coast of the county 
of Antrim, by a modern tourist, will convey to the reader a vivid 
idea of the moaning leaves, so frequently alluded to by the Irish bards, 
and to which the editor has already referred at p. 127, supra. Port- 
natrughan is distant from Pleaskin about half a mile, and situated 
between Benbaun and Bengore. After describing the magnificent 
scenery of this place, the writer observes : — 

** It is not alone the sights of Portnatrughan which are impressed so 
vividly on my memory; its sounds overheard can never be forgotten. 

*' During my first transit over the immortal ledge I have spoken of, I 
stopped to look at a bright and beautiful mass of zeolite, which lay em- 
bedded in it, illuminating the dark rock, near the point where it becomes 
lowest next the sea. 

" Suddenly I heard a heavy, long-drawn sigh, as I thought close beside 
me ; the sound seemed human, and yet there was no human being near 
me. I am not ashamed to confess that I was for a moment completely 
frightened, and that I listened with a beating heart as the sigh was repeated 
frequently, and at regular intervals. By degrees I recovered my self- 
possession, and, on inspection, I found that the sound which had so startled 
me issued from a fissure in the rock on which I stood. But this is not all. 
At a short distance forward, I discovered a second fissure, from which 
proceeded groans, at times so like those of a person in agony, that it was 
painful to listen to them again, — they became so unearthly as to be almost 
ludicrous! We visited Portnatrughan thrice, and each time we heard 
those sounds exactly as I have described them ; and not until my return 
home did I discover, in the notes to Drummond's beautiful poem, that the 
Irish name Portnatrughan signifies ' Lamentation Harbour.' No name 
more beautiful or appropriate could have been chosen for it." 



EXTRACTS FKOM THE JOURNAL OF THOMAS DINELEY, 
ESQUIRE, GIVING SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS VISIT TO 
IRELAND IN THE REIGN OF CHARLES IL 

COMMUNICATED BY EVELYN PHILIP SHIRLEY, ESQ., M.A., M.P. 

Introduction. — Thomas Dineley, or Diugley, as the name was 
often written, the learned and industrious topographer whose work 
on Ireland is now, for the first time, given to the world, was, 
according to the pedigree in Nash's " History of Worcestershire," 
the fourth son of Henry Dineley, of Charleton, in the county of 
Worcester, Esq., by Joan, daughter of Sir Edward Pitts, of Kyre- 
Wiard, in the same county, Knt. The Dineleys were a family of 
good antiquity and consideration, long seated at Charleton, in the 
|)arish of Cropthorn, in Worcestershire; and although the principal 
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line has long been extinct, and the estates dissipated, some members, 
of remote branches, are, I believe, still living, though their lineage 
does not appear to be correctly ascertained* 

Of Thomas Dineley himself we know scarcely anything beyond 
what may be gleaned from his MS. remains still existing. From 
one of these it appears he was educated under James Shirley, the 
poet ; and this circumstance would lead us to infer that he was born 
about 1640, as Shirley is mentioned by Wood, in his " Athense," 
as employed as a schoolmaster at the White Friars, in London, 
during the Usurpation. This, again, would lead us to think that 
he was not son^ but grandson^ of the Henry Dineley above men- 
tioned, who is stated to have died in the lifetime of his father, who 
deceased in the year 1624. 

By the Supplement to Nash's ^' History of Worcestershire," 
vol. ii. pp. 6, 16, it seems that Mr. Thomas Dineley was of Withall 
Chapel, in the parish of Bromsgrove. He appears to have married, 
and to have left issue. The following extracts from the register of 
King's Norton,! record, I conclude, the baptism of two of his chil- 
dren, and the last his own burial, in 1690 : — 

Edward son of Mr. Thomas Dingley, bap: 18. Feb. 1680. 
Thomas son of Thomas Dingley gent: bap: 21. Sep* 1684. 
Thomas Dingley gent: buried 26. Aug. 1690.^ 

Nash mentions him as a man of very considerable learning, and 
very ingenious in drawing with his pen. " He wrote," he adds, " a 
very neat hand. I have seen two volumes of his drawings with a 
pen, in the possession of Sir Edward Winnington, of Stanford," &c. 
It is from one of these volumes, now belonging to Sir Thomas E. 
Winnington, of Stanford Court, in the county of Worcester, Bart. 

!who has very kindly allowed transcripts of the part which regards 
reland to be taken for the Kilkenny Archaeological Society] , that 
the following pages are derived. 

Sir Thomas Winnington is in possession of three of Dineley's 
very valuable MS. volumes. The first, in point of date, is a 12mo, 
and contains his Observations in Holland, where he attended Sir 
George Downing in his embassy, in the year 1671. The next is 
his — 

'' Observations in a Voyage in the Kingdom of France, being a 
Collection of several Monuments, Inscriptions, Draughts of Towns, 
Castles, &c." [by] " T. D." 

This journey began in September, 1675 ; was undertaken in the 
company of "T. B., Esq^, A. B. gent: John Bowcock, M.A. of 
Cambridge, & T. J." 

1 A chapel in the parish of Bromsgrove. the library of the Society of Antiquaries of 

2 Copied from D. Prattington's MSS., in London. 
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The Irish Itinerary, evidently written in 1681, is part of the same 
volume ; it is a thick 4 to, bound in white parchment. The third 
volume is also a 4 to, bound in green parchment ; it is without date, 
but was apparently written previous to the Irish Tour. It is entitled 
"^ History from Marble ; Being antient and modern Funeral Monu- 
ments in England and Wales by T. D. gent.*'^ 

A fourth volume, which is still in the possession of the Duke 
of Beaufort, at Badminton, relates exclusively to the Principality. 
It is called — 

" Notitia Cambro Britannica. Voyage of North and South 
Wales, being remarks and observations in attending His Grace, 
(The Duke of Beaufort Lord President of The Marches of Wales 
1684) in his Progress and general Visitation there, 1684 ; by T. D. 
gent." (That is, Thomas Dineley of Gray's Inn.)'^ 

This MS. is thus mentioned in a letter, from Mr. Gough, dated 
June 24, 1775, to Mr. John Price, of the Bodleian Library :^ — 

" The Quarto MS. seems highly worthy to see the light, is there no 
probability that his Grace (The Duke of Beaufort) could be induced to 
give it the publick. The Drawings are too interesting to remain locked 
up, and it seems the best and fullest account of the Principality." 

To return to the Irish Itinerary, which, perhaps, on the whole, 
may be considered the most valuable of all Mr. Dineley's topogra- 
phical MSS., it contains, together with his original observations, 
several extracts from classical and other authors, and, towards the 
end, are some copies of castles, &c. from the prints in the " Pacata 
Hibernia." These, of course, have been omitted. The following 
appears a summary of his travels in Ireland, it being premised that 
it must not be taken for granted that he visited every place noticed 
in the volume. 

Leaving Dublin, to which he paid very minute attention, Mr. 
Dineley proceeded to the county of Carlow, and appears to have 
paid a visit to " Mr. John Tench, once of Lincolns Inn," at his seat 
at Staples-town, a mile and a half from Carlow ; from hence he 
made an excursion into Wicklow, and visited Tullow, Hackets- 
town, Ballinderry, Eathdrum, and Wicklow. Returning to Carlow, 
he went to Limerick by Abbey-Lease, Burros, Roscrea, and The 
Silver-mines^; from Limerick he appears to have returned towards 
Carlow another way, by Abbey-Oney (here he copied many in- 
scriptions), Bilboa, Golden-bridge, Cashel, Killenaule, Lismolin, and 
Laughlin-bridge. During this journey he visited Grayne Church, 
Miltown Abbey, and Emly. Of Limerick he gives a very detailed 

1 See some account of the contents in cester," in 1848, p. 353. 
Dunkin's " Report of the Proceedings of the 2 Blakeway's "Shrewsbury," vol.i. p. 579. 

British Archaeological Association at Wor- sj^ichols' " Ulustrations," vol. v. p. 519. 
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account, and of very many castles, seats, &c., in its neighbourhood : 
from hence he made an excursion to Clare and Ennis. This seems 
to have been the western limit of his Itinerary. 

Kilkenny is very succinctly noticed at page 202, and then again 
the Manuscript brings us back to the neighbourhood of Limerick, 
and then follows a journey from Bunratty Castle, near Six-mile- 
bridge, in the county of Clare, by Fermoy-bridge and Tallow, to 
Youghal : of Youghal there is a very interesting notice, and here 
our topographer took leave of Ireland, and sailed to Minehead in 
Devonshire. 

The Manuscript then proceeds with some notes on " The Divi- 
sion and Nature of Ireland," and a very interesting chapter on 
'^The Peculiar Sayings, Manners, and Customes of y^ vulgar Irish." 
To this is added some observations on the Irish language, with 
an account of the costs of the Eebellion of 1641, from printed 
authorities; a short notice of " Irish Burials;" and the names of the 
chief governors of Ireland ^^from A. D. 1172. to this present year, 
1681." 

In conclusion, I may observe, that some liberties have been 
taken with the original MS. These are the omission, in the first 
place, of quotations from other works, and also of a few passages of 
somewhat coarse character, which, however they might suit the 
taste of the seventeenth century, would be out of place in the 
present day, and the re-arrangement of the journal into separate 
districts, rendered necessary by the confused form of the original, 
as well as to suit the local knowledge of the various gentlemen who 
have kindly undertaken to edit these portions of Mr. Dineley's 
Travels. A selection of the drawings which illustrate the MS. has 
also been made, but none of interest have been omitted. 

Ev. Ph. Shirley. 
HonndsMll^ 

June, 1856. 

( To he continued.^ 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF THOMAS DINELEY, 
ESQUIRE, GIVING SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS VISIT TO 
IRELAND IN THE REIGN OF CHARLES IL 

COMMUNICATED BY EVELYN PHILIP SHIRLEY, ESQ., M. A., M. P. 

WITH NOTES BY JOHN P. PRENDERGAST, ESQ. 

[^Continued from page 146, supraJ] 

The [Ancient] Division of Ireland — The kingdom of Ireland, 
in Latin Hibernia, Greek 'lepvm, is a large island second to none in 
the world but England, neerest neighbour to Scotland and was once 
called Scotia. Some will have its etimology from Iberus, a Spanish 
north west. Some from the Hebrides Scottish islands fronting it. 
Very probable it is that the Scots made an inrode into this countrey ; 
and that considerable, as appeares by silver coynes with the impress 
Eobert de Bruce found dugg up in severall places of the south of 
this kingdome, particularly one, which I saw in the hands of Mr. 
John Paterson, chaplain to the Earle of Thomond and minister of 
Sixmilebridge town in the county of Thomond, who received it 
from y^ Reverend Dr. Jaspar Pheasant, Dean of Kilaloo.^ 

Yett it was distinguished, Scotia Major, from Scotland part of 
Great Britain. 

Its division is into four provinces, Ulster, Munster, Leinster, 
and Connaught. 

1. Ulster is the largest, within four hours sayle of the kingdome 
of Scotland, opposite to y^ Scottish isles the Hebrides, where they 
speak Irish onely. The vulgar call it Quiquilly." The Latins 

1 Edward Bruce, brother of Robert Bruce, something like the word ' quiquilly.' UUadh 
King of Scotland, invaded Ireland in the is the Irish for Ulster, and coigeadh means 
month of May, 1315, was crowned King at a fifth, having reference to the ancient divi- 
Dundalk, May, 1316, and was only finally sion of Ireland into the five parts or provinces 
routed at the battle of the hill of Faughard, of Ulster, Munster, Leinster, Connaught, and 
close to Dundalk, where he was slain, and Meath — the word thus signifying the Ulster 
buried, in October, 1318. — (See Cox's " Hi- part or fifth province. For the use and mean- 
bernia Anglicana," part i., pp. 95-99.) ing of this term, ' Coigeadh,' see O'Flaherty's 

He defeated the forces opposed to him in " Ogygia," part i., p. 24 (London, 1685). 

Ulster, and marched to Dublin, with the hope Dr. John O'Donovan, to whom this expla- 

of taking it; but finding it too strongly nation andreference are due, observes that the 

garrisoned, he marched south to Limerick. termination ' ster' in Ulster, Munster, Leins- 

During his stay in these parts the Scotch ter, is not Irish, but an addition— possibly 

coin was, of course, in use for the pay of his Danish— to the three Irish names, Uladh 

army, and the finding of this coin in the places Moun, and Lyne or Laigheau. If it be Danish, 

mentioned is thereby accounted for. it afibrds a strong proof of the prevalence 

2 In Irish, ' Coigeadh- Ulladh,' pronounced and force of that power in Ireland. 
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Ultonla, the Welch Ultuv. Its east part is washed with that dan- 
gerous and tempestuous sea, agitated with sudden and violent gusts, 
the Irish sea neer S* Georges Channell. It hath the counties of 
Dungal or Tyrconnel, Tyrone, Farmanah, Cavan, Monaghan, 
Colrain, Antrim, Down, Armagh, and Lowth ; and the honour 
of having Christianity first planted there by S* Patrick who with 
other capitall saints are interred in Down Patrick in this province 
and in the county of Down with this inscripcon : — 

HI ixt^ in iiuno tumulo tumulantut in ttno 
IStigitia iPattictu^ utqnt ©olumJa piu^*^ 

2. Mounster, vulgarly calFd Wown or Maun, in Latin Momonia 
which Munster was anciently but three Irish counties by these 
names : — 

Thomond 1 f North Munster, 

Desmond > that is to say ^ South Munster, 

Ormond J [_ East Munster. 

hath now the counties of Limerick, Kerry, Cork, Waterford, and 

the county palatine of Tiperary, w^^ admirable ports and havens. 

3. Leinster hath Meath, Kilkenny, Catherlaugh, Queen's 
County (whose chief town is calFd Marybourgh) King's County 
(whose county town is called Philip's Town,) Kildare, Wexford, 
Wicklow, and Dublin. 

4. Connaught vulgarly called Conaughty, in Latin Conaghtia & 
Conacia, bounded eastward with part of Leinster, northward with as 
much of Ulster, westward with the western sea, and on the south 
with part of Mounster, encompassed for great part with the river 
Shannon & fronting against the kingdom of Spaine.^ It hath these 
counties, Galloway, Mayo, Slego, Letrim, Boscommon, and county 
of Clare or Thomond. 

The P* Conquest of Ireland. — To lay aside stories, and 
Irish romantique annals of those times, that Caesaria, Noah's neece, 
was planted and fructified in this kingdome before the Deluge, & 
that there being mostly giants, it was conquered by a Scythian 
named Bartholanus 300 yeers after, some will have it that they are 
a mixt people of Spaniards, Gaules, Africans, & Goths which came 
fro Spayne. 

It is probable (that the Brittish Scots as being the neerest to it, 
for quick passage, and the customes of the northerne part of Irelad 
being so like theires of the neerest part of Scotland to them, though 
in these parts they are yett more wilde) that the first inhabitants 
came out of Brittain. And they never came under the powers of 

1 From Giraldus Cambrensis, " Topogr. Hi- that fronts America. Munster is the province 
bem.," dist. iii., c. v. that fronts Spain, which lies due south of Ire- 

3 Dineley is in error here : it is Connaught land. 

2 A 
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the Romans, the great masters of learning, manners, and the western 
world. 

Upon good authority, it is presumed that they were first at- 
tacqued by the Saxons under their monarchy, even to the gaining 
of Dublin & other places. 

The next were the more northern nations all passing under the 
names of Danes, Swedes and Norwegians, concerning the first 
whereof, they have raysed so many forts, fortresses & mounts of 
earth, that in travelling, be you where you will, in any thing of a 
prospect, you cannot be out of sight of one in this countrey, viz. 
a Dane's fort.^ These conquered under Turgesius and they were 
the first who taught them to raise bulwarks and fortresses called 
Danish forts and their old castles upon the seashore, who before 
this knew no other refuge but woods and boggs. 

In the year 1172 Dermot mac Morogh King of Leinster (upon 
a rape comitted upon y^ wife of Morrice O Roirk another King of 
Methe) being drove out of the kingdom of Leinster, pray'd ayd of 
Henry II. which he had granted him, and a leader, Richard Strong- 
bowe, called Comes Strangulensis, to have his sayd kingdom of 
Leinster restored, not without success. This gave Hen. IL the first 
advantage, submission, & promise of tribute of all the reguli or petty 
kings here without further blood. 

Yett the conquest was not absolutely perfected untill the reigne 
of Q. Elizab^^^ the 39"^^^ yeer when her royall army was sent over ag^^ 
the rebell Tir-Oen. For that the Irish their great ones untill that 
time, had in effect as much power and profitt upon the place as the 
kings of England. For they govern'd their respective tenants, fol- 
lowers, and people by theBrehoun law, which see page [ ] (sic), 
they made their own officers, pardon'd & punished malefactors within 
their respective countries, made warr and peace with one another 
without controule. 

Then Henry II. by y^ rebellion (w^^ rebellion was caused, 
according to Fabian pag. 350. chap. 238, forsomuch as he had im- 
prisoned Eleanor his wife and kept y^ wench Rosamund against all 
good order) of his sons, K. lohn, Hen. III., and Edward IL, by the 
barons warrs. Edward I. by his warrs in Wales and Scotland. 
Edward III, and Henry fifth by the wars of France. Richard IL, 
Henry IV., Hen.V I., & Edward IV., by domestick contention for the 
crown of Englad itself. Richard HI. called Crookback't who usurped 
two yeers and half and was ejected by Henry VIL, and he himself 
though he made the happy union of York and Lancaster. Yet for 
above half his reigne there were walking spirits of the house of 
York which he could not lay without expence of blood & money. 

1 This is a mistake. The Raths and Duns continued to be constructed by them up to a 
were habitations of the Irish themselves, and late period. 
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Hen. VIII. his hindrance of accomplishing the full conquest of 
Ireland, was by being diverted in two expedicons into France, in the 
beginning & latter part of his reign e, the middle whereof em ploy 'd 
in the great alteracon of ecclesiastical affaires : And lastly the infancy 
of Ed. VI. and coverture of Q. Mary.^ 

King John establisht English customes and courts at Dublin, 
and sheriffs according to English laws, whereof few of the Irish 
had any benefitt except these great families following, which were 
enfranchised by special charters viz O Briens (which by ancient 
records appear to have been principes Hibernorum & so wrote to by 
Henry II. by the title of brother) of Thomond, O Connor of Con- 
naught, O'Neile of Ulster, Mac-Morogh of Lynster, and O Malagh- 
lin of Meath. In these onely did the judges make their circuits for 
the counties of Dublin, Kildare, Meath, Vriel, Catherlough, Kilkenny, 
Wexford, Waterford, Cork, Limerick, Kerry & Typerary y^ county 
palatine.^ 

Division The manner how this kingdome was divided amongst 

the first English conquerors was thus, and cantoniz'd between ten of 
the English nation, who although they had not the possession of the 
third part, yet in title they were owners and lords of all, was as 
folio wes. 

Earle Strongbow called Richard de Clare was entituled to the 
whole kingdom of Lynster by conquest and marriage of the daughter 
of MacMorogh, Henry the Second onely reserving to himself Dublin 
and other sea-ports in y® s^ province. 

Then Hen. II. granted to Robert Fitz Stephen and Miles Cogan 
the whole kingdom of Cork from Lismore to the sea. 

The kingdome of Limerick, with the donation of bishopricks and 
abbies, excepting Limerick city and some land adjoining, as the 
Kings Island &c. he bestow'd on Philip le Bruce. 

AH Meath was the lott of S' Hugh de Lacy, who was Lord 
Justice & Governor of Ireland 3 times & the first that ever was. 

Ulster was bestow'd on S^" John de Courcy, who had a right to 
be covered in the royal presence, which is allow'd at this time by his 
most sacred Ma*^'^' to Henry Earle of Surrey. 

Connaughtthe major part of it was conferr'd on W™ Bourke by 
Fitz Adelme, who was tanquam senescallo a Bege H. 2. transmisso. 

Thomond was the lot of S^ Thomas de Clare whence at this time 
it reteines the name of county of Clare. 

Tipperary now called the county palatine of Tipperary, wherein 
is a vale very rich call'd the Goulden Valley, was the lot of Otho 
de Grandison. 

I The grammar of this paragraph is defec- the causes enumerated, 
tive; but the author's meaning is plainly, that - This statement must be taken with con- 

f he full conquest of Ireland was prevented by siderable (]uahfication. 
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Waterfbrd's territory, the city itself and the cantred of the Oast- 
men excepted, came to JRobert le Poore. 

Other English of considerable families were helpers in the con- 
quest, some of whose descendants have great possessions and honours 
at this day, as in Munster the Giraldines or Fitz Geralds, whereof 
is the first Earle of this kingdome^ viz. Earle of Kildare, and divers 
gentlemen of that name, & the Walshes. In Ulster y^ Audeleys, 
Gernons, Clintons, Stapyltons, Russels, & Talbots. 

The bishopricks of Ireland, since the Reformation, are four arch- 
bishops, nineteen bishops, & one University viz. Dublin. 

The Nature [of Ireland]. — The nature of the land is such 
that it trembles in severall places, and seems as if it swom upon y® 
waters, and that this kingdome were a floating island.^ Other lands 
here are upon the other extream viz all a rock. As y^ barony of 
Burren,^ &c. and other places of y^ county of Clare. 

This is subject to prodigious and durable rains, which drown the 
lands, wherefore some have called Ireland the [......] of the world. 

The winter is more subject to wind than snow. It is remarkeable that 
the most favourable winde that blows in Ireland is the south east. 
And the most dammageable and destructive is the opposite to that 
the west and north west. Westerly windes are most subject to blasts 
here, as the north east in England is. 

The warres and their rebellions which have been so frequent 
here, having destroy'd almost all their woods'* both for timber and 

1 An error. The Earldom of Carrick, course of the seventeenth century, and to be 
conferred on Edmund le Botiller by Ed. II., attributable partly to the Cromwellian and 
IS the premier Earldom of Ireland, and the Williamite wars, and partly to the iron works 
late John, Marquis of Ormonde, took his seat set up during this period. At the beginning 
in the House of Peers by that title, inter alios. of the seventeenth century there is no com- 

2 This may allude to the bogs, or to the ca- plaint of want of wood. Fynes Moryson, in 
vernous nature of the limestone rock, which describing Ireland in 1599, says: — "The Irish 
causes in parts of Gahvay, Clare, and Mayo, having in most parts great woods or low 
the rivers in some parts to disappear, and shrubs and thickets, doe use the same for fier." 
take a subterraneous course, and to turloughs — "Itinerary," part iii., p. 161. London, 1617. 
or swallow-holes, where the waters, coming In the articles ofthe Privy Council for planting 
up from below, occasionally rise and swell. the escheated lands in Ulster in 1608, the 

^ Ludlow, w^ritingin 1652, says: — " After great woods are reserved to the Crown. Ship 
two days' march, we entered into the Barony timber is described to be plenty, and timber 
of Burren, of which it is said that it is a for building houses would be assigned to the 
country where there is not water enough to settlers by a government officer. — " View of 
drown a man, wood enough to hang one, nor the Irish Society." London, 1822. Sir John 
earth enough to bury him ; which last is so Davis, writing in 1612, attributes the loss of 
scarce that the inhabitants steal it from one the Munster plantation of Queen Elizabeth 
another. And yet their cattle are very fat, (the settlers of which were driven out by the 
for the grass growing in turfs of earth three Irish in 1598) to the settlers not cutting 
or four foot square that lie between the rocks down the woods near their settlements ; and 
which are of limestone is very sweet and contrasts their conduct with that ofthe plan- 
nourishing." — "Mem oirs," vol. i., pp. 379-80. ters of the King's and Queen's Counties of 
Swiss edition, 1689. Philip and Mary's day, who felled the Avoods 

''The great destruction of timber in Ire- round Maryburgh and Phihpstown, to which 

land would seem to have taken place in the he attributes their safety and success. If the 
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iireing ; this want is supply'd by the boggs. Out of the trenches 
whereof they take, and square, pieces of earth, & setting them in the 
sun, they harden and make turfs, which layd up dry under some 
shed neer the house they become excellent fewell for chamber or 
kitchen. 

Smiths here, who generally are very very poor, theguarrent horses 
many going without shoos, not being able to keep half a dozen 
pounds of iron before hand,^ or to purchase coale, sea coale, which 



English (he says) instead of occupying tiie 
plains, and driving the Irish to woods and 
mountains, had occupied the latter, the woods 
had been wasted with the English habitations, 
as they are about the forts of Maryburgh and 
Philipstown, which were built in the "fastest 
places" in Leinster, and the ways and passages 
throughout Ireland would have been as clear 
and open as they are in England at this day. 
— " Discovery of the True Causes why Ire- 
lant was not Subdued till the Reign of James 
the First," p. 123. Dublin, 1787. In the 
latter extract there is a complaint of too much 
rather than of too little timber. 

During the war, from 1641 to 1652, great 
havoc was, no doubt, made of the woods ; 
but greater destruction probably took place 
from the period of the Restoration until the 
complete execution of the Act of Settlement, 
about 1667 : during which interval, the rights 
of property being undetermined, the parties 
in possession cut and sold as fast as they 
could. 

The old proprietors, who hoped to be re- 
stored, complained to the Privy Council ; but 
with how little effect may appear from the 
following affidavit :_" 9th Nov 1661. Ed- 
mund Prendergast made oath that since 
the proclamation of 9^'' January 1661 prohi- 
biting the destruction of woods there hath 
been great waste committed in the woods of 
Curraghnemony and Glanbreedy in the C of 
Tipperary belonging to this deponent by 
Philip Gibbon [and others named] : and de- 
ponent saith that on deponent's shewing them 
the proclamation they told deponent they did 
not value the s*^ proclamation but would still 
continue cutting and that they would not 
leave one tree thereof but one whereon he, this 
deponent, should be hanged." After stating 
that they still continued cutting, deponent 
concludes by saying, that he " verily be- 
lieves that more destruction hath been done 
thereon since the s'* proclamation than hath 
been done since the beginning of the rebel- 
lion." 

In another affidavit, made on 13th Decem- 
ber, 1662, by the same Edmund Prendergast, 



complaining of continued waste in the same 
woods and in others belonging to him (in the 
latter the men being employed by Lieutenant 
Valentine Greatericks), he says that "on 22 
Ocf last he caused the Subsheriff at the She- 
riff's Court held by him in the Barony of 
Iffa and Offa publiquely to read the procla- 
mation, the persons complained against being 
present, upon reading whereof the s*^ Thomas 
Morgan and Stephen Batsman said they did 
not care for the s^ proclamation, and if this 
Deponent would inform against them for 
cutting the said woods they would cropp off 
his ears."—""" Book of Affidavits," 1660-63. 
Irish Council Office. 

In the year 1689 was passed the first of the 
Acts for encouraging the planting of timber, 
the preamble of which is as follows: — "For- 
asmuch as by the late rebellion in this king- 
dom, and the several iron works formerly 
there, the timber is utterly destroyed, so that 
at present there is not sufficient for the repair- 
ing the houses destroyed, much less a prospect 
of building and improving in after times, 
unless some measure be used for the planting 
and increase of timber trees." — 10 Wm. III., 
c. 12 (Irish). 

^ It seems strange that there should have 
been such a want of iron for smith's work, 
considering the number of iron works that 
appear to have been established in Ireland in 
the seventeenth century. In the preceding 
note it has been shown that the Irish Parlia- 
ment, by the Act of 10 Wm. III., attribute 
the destruction of timber throughout the 
country to this cause. In 1685 it appears, 
from the records of the Plantation of Ulster, 
that iron works were set up on the plantation 
to the great destruction of the woods. — "View 
of the Irish Society," p. 71. London, 1822. 
But previous to this, in the year 1653, there 
is an order of the Commonwealth govem- 
ment, dated 16th March, giving liberty to 
Sir C. Coote to graze sixty oxen and cows, 
and as many garrans, on the State's ground 
near Mountrath, free of contribution, in con- 
sideration of the iron works for casting iron 
ordnances, granado shells, and balls, and other 
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they distinguish by the name of stone coale, viz. pitt coale. They 
make coles of this turf for their forge, after this manner to work 
their iron. They digg an hole in the ground, place in the turff, sett 
fire at the bottome of it, and when it is thoroughly bright, they 
charke and extinguish it for use by throwing great quantity of dust 
and ashes thereon, some throw water upon it, but that is not the 
best expedient. 

I have seen turfe so good, so sweet, and so commodious a fire 
that I know not whether it be not to be preferr'd to wood and coale, 
this is certein that it is sooner lighted than either wood or coale, 
though not so durable as the latter. Turfe and wood mixed toge- 
ther as I have seen in Holland make a most admirable fire. Those 
which are for the use of the chamber are cutt neat and square like 
bricks and of that bignes. But those which are used in the offices 
of the house for the kitchen, bakeing or brewing, are cutt in lumps 
of any shape they can easiest rid them from the bogg and make the 
greatest dispatch of as to quantity. There is yet resting a very 
famous wood belonging to y^ Earle of Strafford called^ [. . . .] . The 
scuUogues, in digging for turfe, find large whole trees of oake elme 
and firr,- which too last are rarely seen growing in this kingdome. 

The soyle is generally rude, neglected, woody, shrubby, wild, 
marshy, boggy, full of large pools, loghs or meers, and great boggs 
& ponds are seen upon the very tops of hills & mountains, as the 
Galty hill hath a large pond & is boggy, as also is Gallows hill 
between Limerick and Sixmilebridge in y' county of Thomond & 
others. Hence English new come over are incident to rheumatick 
distempers, colds, dysenteries, fluxes, agues.^ For the bloody flux 
or countrey disease the vulgar apply usquebath. 

The air is temperate, certein it is that cold reignes here more than 
heat, being a northern countrey, andbecause of theraines and windes, 

shot necessary for the Commonwealth, which and children, until he could furnish himself 

he had undertaken to set up at Mountrath. with a sufficient number of English for the 

And on 14th September, 1653, he obtained a work.—" Council Books, Dublin Castle." 
license to employ Irishmen in his iron works, ^ This is the wood of Shillelagh, in the 

not exceeding 500, until he could get Enghsh county of Wicklow, formerly the estate of the 

workmen, provided (among other regulations) Byrnes, obtained by Thomas Wentworth, 

that they be not permitted to inhabit above Earl of Strafford, during his viceroyalty here 

a musket-shot distant from the furnace or in 1635-40, now in the possession of his 

forge to which they belong respectively. On descendant, the Earl Fitzwilliam. 
14th February, 1659, he had allowance in 2 Oak, alder, hazel, yew, and fir timber, the 

his account for 1206 cannon shot, containing last often of great size, are found abundantly 

28 tuns, valued at £16, delivered into store, in the bogs ; but elm is not now common, if 

10 pair of gun- wheels valued at £4 75. 6d. found at all 

each pair, and 1700 spokes. ^ It need scarcely be said that the country 

In like manner, on 15th May, 1654, Cap- is not now the seat of these diseases, nor are 

tain Alexander Staples got license to employ natives or strangers Hable to them. The 

in his iron mill such men, Irish or others, clearing away of the woods, the draining of 

who had formerly been employed in the mill, the land, better diet and clothing, have pro- 

not exceeding twenty, besides their wives bably caused this improvement. 
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which are here ordinary and very frequent, it is not so clear as in 
England, wherefore apter for the growth of gras than y^ ripening 
corne. I remark'd, for the twelvemonth^ I passed there, the incon- 
stancy of the air to be so great, that y'' seasons seem'd to be in a per- 
petuall confusion ; and sometimes a very ill scent to attend a great 
raine, as I observed particularly at Rallahine in y^ county of Clare, 
the west of Ireland being very subject to it. As the heat is not very 
great here, so the cold is soon disperst. 

The countrey beares good corne of all sorts in particular the 
county of Limerick. It is admirable for game of all sorts; besides, 
the rocks and mountaines have great numbers of rabbits, and a stagg 
runs not above seven miles out right. The chace of the fox, is not 
so violent nor long as in England : it seldomes goes two miles out 
right also.^ The rivers, pools call'd loughs, & ponds, were never 
known to have these English fish unles they were at times brought 
over, as carpe, tench, gugeon, perche nor cray fish. The air also 
wants there English birds, as a black crow, a magpie.^ Yett there 
they have which we have not comonly, as eagles, hawks of more 
sorts, [blank in original'] and railes, a reddish bird of about the 
largenes and goodnes of a quaile. John Bushop, also, living in the 
Fishshamble street in Dublin, presented the Lord John Berkley when 
he was here Lord Lieutent, with a woodcock milke white, all but the 
tayle, which was as that of an ordinary woodcock : this was seen also 
by Quarter-mast"^ Whitroe of the county of Limerick. It was killed 
in y^ county of Wicklow.* 

The Countrey Disease — And the Irish ague, prove fatal to 
many strangers att their first coming over. The ague, that mock of 
physitians, will have its course here ; some have bin cur d by taking 
half an acron dried, and beat into a pouder, w*^ the same quantity of 
black pepper, in half a pint of strong March beer or other stale 
drink. This is to be repeated 3 dayes together, if the first, or 

1 This marks the time Dineley spent in lour, such as wee call Royston crowes. They 
Ireland. have such plenty of pheasants, as I have 

2 Hence it appears that the present race of known sixtie served at one feast, and abound 
Irish foxes is, like that of the natives them- much more with rayls, but partridges are 
selves, much improved, a " run" of ten or somewhat rare." — "Itinerary,"partiii.,p.l60. 
twelve miles being not now uncommon. Rooks seem to live by the plough, and their 

^ There are plenty of rooks and magpies increase marks the spread of tillage. Phea- 

in Ireland now, though the want of them, at sants, which at the beginning of this century 

andbefore the period ofthis tourist's visit, was were almost unknown in Ireland, from the 

remarked. Thus Fynes Moryson, who visited destruction of the woods, are increasing with 

Ireland in 1599-1600, says : — " Ireland hath the spread of planting. 

great plenty of birds and fowls, but by rea- ^ ji^q black cock was common on the hills 

son of their naturall sloth, they had little de- aroimd Castlecomer, in the county of Kil- 

light or skill in birding or fowling. But kenny, when that property was purchased 

Ireland hath neither singing nightingall, nor by Sir Christopher Wandesforde, in 1637, 

chattering pye, nor undermining moule, nor but was even then rare in Ireland. — Com 

blacke crow, but only crowes ofmingled co bor's ''Memoirs of Wandesforde," p. 104. 
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second will not do, and taken just before y fitt, with walking half 
an hour after it. At first it will give a vomitt. 

CoUonel Gary Dillon's receipt is also approv'd (viz) take two 
handfulls of honey suckle, woodbine leaves, bruise and boyle them 
in a pint of stale beer to the consumption of half, this is to be used 
as the former. 

The Irish disease, a dysenteria or bloody flux so called, reignes 
in no countrey so epidemically as in this kingdome, not sparing 
natives more than strangers. It is not determinable whether it 
comes from the peculiar disposition of the climate, fault in diet, the 
laxity and moysture of meat waterish, or some hidden cause, no 
venemous creature living there to suck that which may be thought 
(in other nations) well distributed among creeping little animalls. 
Though not one of these circumstances but may add to its strength 
and vigour. Ill bak'd bread, and as bad brew'd drink, many times 
help forward with it. 

A moderate regular diet preserves most from y® violence and 
from the infection of this disease. Besides those particular cures 
for severall symptoms ariseing thence, as gripes, needing, it is agreed 
on all hands, that the stronger cordial liquors, as brandy, aqua vitae 
called here isky biaha, and vulgarly in England usquebath. Treacle 
and mithridate waters are very good & propper. Or the electuarys 
themselves. According to that eminent physitian D^ Willis his 
opinion in his Pharmaceutic Rationalis page 122. For besides the 
energy to make the blood more lively, they may also cause a pro- 
pensity to sweating, whereby the badness of the blood may be thrown 
off into the habit of the body, so by a diaphoresis happily evert the 
humour. 

The cure hath bin often perform'd thus. 

Takes swine's dung in a fitt vehicle. This from the nature of 

the beast [ ], hath a pain-ass waging quality, very 

apt to sweeten the humour, which ferments, with so much virulency 
and sharpness in this disease. 

Ireland breeds no venemous creature but themselves, neither 
will any live there brought from other places. 

Their black cattle, horses w^^ they call garrens, and indeed all 
the breed of the countrey except women and greyhounds are less 
than the breed of England :^ the supporters of the woemen are very 
large. 

This is observable that though the Irish timber in England as 
the roof of Westminster HalP &c. will not admitt of any venemous 

'FynesMoryson remarks the multitudinous fear of plunderers, where they are starved 
numbers of their cattle, which, he says, are of with cold and hardship. Only men and grey- 
small size, owing to their grazing during the hounds, he says, are of large stature. — *'Iti- 
day-time only ; for at night they lie within nerary,"partiii., p. 160. London, 1617. 
the ba wns or yards attached to the castles, for ^ " The faire greene or commune, now called 
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creature or cobwebbs, yett the timber and houses in y« countrey of 
Ireland abound with cobwebbs, spiders, woodlice, and rather more 
than England, which may in some measure be imputed to their nas- 
tynes. Spiders there are without poyson. 

Mushrooms, toadstooles or champinions are in great number 
good and fair, used by people of condicon in pickles and sauces, 
they have no other name for them in Irish but fas-nehenighy, growth 
of one night. ^ 

In old buildings here woodlice are continually running on the 
floors, tables and windowes, and in an hive of bees above a quarter 
of peck have been wounded. 

Deer wounded flye to the herb hartstongue of which they have a 
certein remedy, and fish wounded apply themselfes to a tench for 
cure, as some at Dublin, being to sell carpe, cutt it dowm y^ back to 
show its fatness which afterwards being plac'd where tench are, they 
lift up and rubb against the tench for their cure of the wound. 

The Irish men are for the most of large proporcon of body & 
clear complexion. The woemen are not ill favour'd & as fair, fairer, 
fair handed, big, large, well bottomed, not laced, but suifred to grow 
at will, nothing sett or curious of their feature and proporcon of body, 
and with the largest legs vulgarly of any.^ 



Ostmontowne-greene, was all wood, and hee 
thai diggeth at this day to any depth, shall 
finde the ground full of great rootes. From 
thence, Anno 1098, King William Ruf us, by 
licence of Murchard, had that frame which 
made up the roofe of Westminster Hall, where 
no English spider webbeth or breedeth to this 
day." — "Chronicle of Ireland, collected byMe- 
redithHanmer, D.D.,"p. 97. Dublin, 1633. 

Smithfield, on the north side of Dublin, 
occupies part of Oxmantown, having been 
allotted for a cattle market by the Corpora- 
tion of Dublin, in the reign of Charles II. It 
would be curious to ascertain the authority 
for this story about the roof of Westminster 
Hall. 

1 The Irish probably learned the value of 
their funguses from their intercourse with 
Italy and Spain. In England there are only 
two or three kinds used for food, yet a learned 
writer counts thirty kinds abounding in our 
woods. "England," he says, "is the only 
country in Europe where this important and 
savoury food is left to perish. In France, Ger- 
many, and Italy, funguses not only constitute, 
for weeks together, the sole diet of thousands, 
but the residue, either fresh, dried, or variously 
preserved in oil, vinegar, or brine, is sold to 
the poor, and forms a valuable source of in- 
come to those who have no other produce to 
bring to market." — " A Treatise on the Es- 
culent Funguses of England," by C. Badham, 



Esq., M.D. Introduction, p. 3. London, 
1847. " I have indeed grieved," he says else- 
where, "when I reflected on the straitened 
condition of the lower orders this year, to see 
pounds innumerable of extempore beefsteaks 
growing on our oaks in the shape of Fistu- 
Hna hepatica: Agaricus fusipes to pickle 
in clusters under them: Puff-balls, which 
some of our friends have not inaptly com- 
pared to sweet-bread for the rich delicacy of 
their unassisted flavour : Hydera as good as 
oysters, which they somewhat resemble in 
taste: Agaricus deliciosus, reminding us of 
tender lamb kidneys : the beautiful yellow 
Chantarelle, that kalon kagathon of diets, 
growing by the bushel." — Idem, p. 136. 
" Mushrooms form an important part of the 
food of the common Russians. . . . Collins 
said long ago, in 1671, 'a thousand cart-loads 
of mushrooms are yearly spent in Moscow.' At 
present, I may safely state, that, besides 
thousands of basketfuls, there are some thou- 
sands of telegas-ful (i. e. cart-loads) exposed 
for sale annually in Moscow." In a list an- 
nexed, from a Russian author^ there are 
thirty species enumerated. — " Character of 
the Russians and History of Moscow," by Ro- 
bert Lyall, M.D. London. 1823. 

2 This description, except the observation 
about the well-developed legs of the women, 
is extracted from Campion, " Historic of Ire- 
land," p. 17. Dublin, 16;53. 
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The apparrel and general habit of the Irishmen, anciently, were 
trouses and clokes man tie wise, which now is arrived to absolute 
clokes, with which they are so much in love, that they plow, thrash, 
& walk at midsummer with them.^ 

Now the men also are come to the use of hatts, insted of their 
usual caps (made of frize of the countrey) called cappeenes. The 
middle substantial sort, seldome wear bands but to make visits to 
strangers. 

The Peculiar Sayings Manners & Customes of y^ Vul- 
gar Irish. — When they fall out they offer a straw to break to putt 
an end to all friendship. On the contrary they offer a straw to 
breake in earnest of a bargain to confirm it.^ 

One of the greatest protestacons that they think they can make, 
and what they hold an oath very sacred amongst them, and by no 
means to be violated, is, deralauve ma hardis criste, by my gossips 
hand. 

Whatever stranger drinks here at any S^ Patricks well, which are 
very plentifull in this countrey, they say either that they will not 
forsake Ireland, or if they do quitt it for a time, that they are sure 
they must returne thither again. 

Rogues being in greater plenty than ropes, it is sayd that Ludlow 
having stormed and took Gortinchigorey in the province of Con- 
naught, and some being condemned to pass their armes, to be shott 
to death, made it their choice rather to be hang'd, to whom match 
and ropes being brought, they sayd, they meant to be hanged in 
gads, twisted withs so called, according to the then custome of the 
countrey ; which favour was not refused.^ 

They have the certein eoneomitaiits nastyness and laziness, 
wherefore having enough before hand to furnish them with potatoes 
milk & tobacco, which they toss from one to another in a short pipe 
with this word, shaugh, sitting upon their hams, like greyhounds in 
the sun, neer their cabbin, they'l work not one jott, but steall, which 

1 The cloak seems to have been the com- law, a meet bed for a rebell, and an apt cloake 

mon dress of the lower ranks in Ireland for for a thiefe." He truly observes, that the cloak 

ages. The gentlemen wore trousers and (of course from being the simplest) is the 

cloaks mantle wise. Thus Moryson : — "The early dress of all nations — "View of the 

Gentlemen, or Lords of Countries, wear close State of Ireland," pp. 36-7. 

breeches and stockings of the same peece, of 2 The word stipulation comes from the 

cloth ofred or such light colour, aloosecoate, Latin word stipula, a straw, owing to the 

and a cloak or three cornered mantle, com- custom of breaking one at the making of 

monly of light coarse stuffe, made at home." a contract in the form here described. " Sti- 

— "Itinerary," part iii. p. 180. "For the pulatio, -onis, dicta est, inquit Isidor, 1.5, 

rest, in the remote parts, where English 1 awes Orig. c. 24, av.b Jin. a stipula, veteres enim 

and manners are unknowne, the very cheef of quando sibi aliquid promittebant, stipulam 

the Irish, as well men as women, goe naked in tenentes frangebant, quam iterum jungentes 

very winter time, only having their privy sponsiones suas agnoscebant." — See Faccio- 

parts covered with a ragge of linnen, and lati's " Lexicon." 

their bodies with a loose mantle."— Id., ib. 3 There seems to be a confounding of two 

Si>enser's description of this garment is fami- anecdotes here, one from Lord Bacon, and 

liar to €very one; — " A fit house for an out- the other from Ludlow. The former, in his 
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is such an inseperable vice to them, y* a gentleman in the county of 
Clare complain'd to me that they stole his box of pills because 
guilded. 

As it was the use in most parts of this countrey to swear by their 
gossips or forefathers or lords hand, so it hath bin in Lancashire for 
the vulgar to swear either by the Mass or the cross of their own 
parish kirke. 



In their dairy's (as in most things) they are very nasty, where- 
fore their best butter & cheese though made by Irish, is sold at 
markets by the name of English, & the worst as theires. They 
seldome, or never strayne their milk, they have no sierces, selves 
or strainers, however to please others theyl draw strawe out of their 
beds, or take rushes Irom their floor and stray n it through that, but 
to be neat, to please the curious & very neat, lest they should take 
exceptions, they will straine it for present use for speciall friends 
through their smocks.^ 

Spoons In ancient times they knew not the use of them, so 

that they fed one another cross the table, at their first coming : in- 
stead of which they used sliganes^ as many do now, a kind of muscle- 
shells so called. 

Chimneys. — Severall have none belonging to their cabbins, 
hutts so called, wherefore the collectors of the hearth money are to^ 
exact four shillings p hearth to bring them to the decorum of the 
English, and some rather pay double, then by having a chimney to 
loose the benefitt of so much good smoak, which they say nourisheth 
and keepeth warme their children, in which these thatch t hutts 
abound. One Tiege Cusack ats Thadeus Cusack (tenant to a Dutch 
gentleman Giles Vanderlure, Esq^. one of his Ma*^'^ receivours of his 
revenue) putting straw upon the funnell of his chimney to keep in 
the little smoke he had for the use of his family, sett fire on his 
cabbin the 2^ February 16|f . 

CooN [common] Burials. — They follow the dead corps to the 
grave with ullaloos, clappings of hands, hollo wings, skreechings, and 

"Essay on Custom and Education," says, to be hanged?' he only answered, 'If you 

" I remember, in the beginning of Queen please ;' so insensibly stupid were many of 

Elizabeth's time of England, an Irish rebel these poor creatures." — Vol. i. p. 392. 
condemned, put up a petition to the Deputy Ludlow never pauses to think that it might 

that he might be hanged in a withe and not in have been terror, or, more probably, the poor 

a halter, because it had been so used with for- man's imperfect acquaintance with English, 

nier rebels." — Essay o9th. Ludlow writes : — that made him answer so hopelessly. 
" Being on my march on the other side of ' This is plainly an enlargement of Mory- 

Nenagh, an advance party found two of the son's observation, who says : — "They skum 

rebels, one of whom was killed by the guard the seething pot with a liandfuU of straw, and 

before I came up to them; the other was straine their milke taken from the cow thro' a 

saved, and being brought before me at Por- likehandfuUof straw, none of the cleanest." — 

tumna, and I asking him ' if he fiad a mind "" Itinerary," part iii, p. 162, 
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barbarous outcries, pittifuU in appearance, not so pittyfuU in appea- 
rance as noyse, as being without teares, whence grew the proverb. To 
weep Irish. ^ 

Old Irish Feasts. — In the yeers 1640 and 39, long tables being 
spread, and a row of dishes of meat, y^ guests sate down, and their 
followers, the lesser sort, stow'd themselves under the tables, pinch- 
ing their masters by the calves of the legs, who deliver them whole 
dishes of meat, which as they are giveing, the other followers who 
are taller and stand behind, putt their armes over their heads and 
take the rest, leaving a clear table. 

Gameing and lazines they are much addicted to, their chiefest 
games are five-cards, all-fours &c. In the meadows, att bandy and 
stoeball &c. At which they will play away all, to their very clokes, 
which is the last moveable. 

A gentleman travelling p boat up the river Shannon, observing 
one of these sparks in a very miserable condicon, bare [.....]& 
legg'd, having onely a cloke left, and a greazy pack of cards under 
his arme, asked him. What are you freind ? Quoth he, a gamester, 
who sayd also he was going for Limerick for a recruite.^ 

At the beginning and during the time of the late rebellion they 
used this malediction. Rottenness and melting upon the seed of the 
English, the head of a gander and the homes of a goat upon their 
posterity. 

They are at this day much addicted (on holidayes, after the bag- 
pipe, Irish harpe, or Jews harpe) to dance after their countrey 
fashion, (that is) the long dance one after another of all condicons, 
master, m.^% servants, &c. 

The lender sort, both clerks and of the layity, are sensuall and 
loose to lechery abominably. The same, vertuously bred or reformed, 
exceed in goodnes & austerity.^ 

There are severall who appear with very evill aspects by reason 
of their extream want and poverty, their nasty living and the like, 
yett are very apt to kiss young children with whose parents they 
are acquainted, and say Bal-0-yere, God bless you, and at the same 
time spitt on them, for they are never to bless, prayse, or comend 
any thing, by y^ custome, without spitting thereon, for fear of witch- 
craft. 

1 This description of the Irish burials or in leaves; they waite for passengers in the 
(which prevails in the remote districts of the high way, invite them to a game upon the 
north-west and south to this day) is taken greene, and aske no more but companions to 
from Campion. hold them sport, for default of other stuife they 

2 This was a remnant of the Carrows pawne portions of their glibbe, the nailes, of 
described by Campion and Spencer. " There their fingers and toes, their privy members 
is among them a brother-hood of Carrowes which they lose or redeem at the courtesie of 
that professe to play at cards all the yeare the whmer." — Campion, " Historie of Ire- 
long, and make it their only occupation. land," p. 19. 

They play away mantle and all, to the bare ^ xhis is an extract from Campion. — See 

Bkinne, and then trusse themselves in strawe his " Historie of Ireland," p. 13. 
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When any one at table remembers her servant, she turneth the 
edge of her knife upwards. — County of Caterlaugh. 

Servants when they scour andirons, fireshovell or tongues setting 
them down make a courtesie to each. — County Caterlaugh. 

They love apples, especially old and stale ones, the smell 
whereof one would think offensive, these and old overripe crabbs, 
rather than f aile, they esteem so much, that they forbear to eat them, 
keeping them, as old wives keep an orreng stuff' d. with cloves, 
among their linnen and clothes for a perfume, or rose cakes, and 
lavender. 

The 1 7"*^ day of March yeerly is S* Patricks, an immoveable feast, 
when y^ Irish of all stations and condicons were crosses in their 
hatts, some of pins, some of green ribbon, ^ and the vulgar supersti- 
tiously wear shamroges, 3 leav'd grass, which they likewise eat (they 
say) to cause a sweet breath. The common people and servants 
also demand their Patricks groat of their masters, which they goe 
expressly to town (though half a douzen miles off) to spend, where 
sometimes it amounts to a piece of 8, or cobb, a piece, & very few of 
the zealous are found sober at night. 

S^ Patrick was y^ first patron and primate of Ireland, and 
the Most Reverend Archbipp Usher was the hundredth conclusive 
to Cromwell s time, and comparatively none before or since so primi- 
tive a Christian. 

Mumping a sort of Begging — The very better sort of old 
Irish, that are under some cloud, or indeed in tolerable good con- 
dition, are wont upon the matching of a daughter, in order to it, to 
go up and down, & beg for a twelvemonth before hand, after this 
manner, to rayse her porcon :^ — 

^ In all towns in Ireland, to this day, little Something of the same kind prevailed in 

paper cockades, deckedwith ribbon and gild- Ireland, and apparently a heavier exaction 

ing, are sold on St. Patrick's day for pinning than in England, and possibly of feudal 

to the sleeve of children's frocks : and sham- origin, for in a presentment which belongs 

rocks are customarily worn on that day by to the year 1537, after enumerating the 

high and low. general services of all landholders in Ire- 

2 This seems a relic of an old feudal cus- land, it is stated that there were others only 

torn, or, perhaps, one that is common in early locally or partially executed, and amongst 

ages to all people, i.e. for the powerful to make them, "when Ossory or Poer married a 

the weaker maintain them. In feudal times daughter, the former demanded a sheep from . 

" the three aids due by tenants holding lands eveiy flock, and the latter demanded a sheep 

by knight's service were to ransom the lord's of every husbandman, and a cow of every vil- 

person,to make his eldest son a knight, and to lage." — " Summary of Keports of Commis- 

marry his eldest daughter, which at first were sioners appointed by King Henry VIII. to 

mere benevolences, but afterwards became of report on the state of the several Counties in 

right." — Blackstone's '' Commentaries," vol. Ireland." " State Papers," time of H. VIII., 

ii. p. 63. vol. ii., part iii., p. 510, note. 
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P. The person to be married, sometimes her mother, w*^ her a 
sort of gentlewomen, a speaker, two to drive the cattle, and a waiting 
majd, hard to be distinguished from the mistress with a draggled 
tayle, these all enter the house, sitt down on the stooles and benches^ 
according to their distinctions, without uttering one word for above 
an hour or two. Then the attendant speaker riseth, and after a 
sakite or honour made, he or she after a short introductio by the way 
of a speach desire a Coonagh Sprea, which being interpreted is an 
help for a porcon, viz. something to bring about a marriage.^ 

So, lately, a person of quality, but not of condition, gott for her 
daughter seven or eight score coUops (head of cattle so called), the 
vulgar are afrayd to deny, and give each a cow, or yearling, calf, 
sheep, or the like. 

The scuUogues or comon sort also mump, but not with the same 
formality, and procure sheep, lambs, piggs, geese, turkeys, &c. Yett 
with them a marriage is never compleated untill they have an iron 
pott, gridiron, hutch, an Irish chest so called, and a caddow or rugg 
or blankett. 

The giving of ten shillings English answers a coUop. 

Any news, report or rumor from towns is convey'd into the 
countreys with dispatch above an Englishman's imagination, and 
they are so credulous that it is no sooner heard but believ'd. 

To be foster brothers is such an obligacon of love, that there is 
no greater, according to the manner of this kingdome. 

Beds for the most part of the cofhon people, are of meer straw 
and that scarce clean, some have ticking, stuff't with straw, with- 
out sheets, nay they pull off their very shifts, not to wear them out. 
These cabins abound with children which, with the man, mayd, wife, 
sometimes a travelling stranger, or pack-carrier, or pedler or two, lye 
9 or ten of them together, naked, heds and poynts.^ 



1 The same custom prevails still in some the sisters, according to their ages. Next, 
parts of Wales. the mother, father, and sons in succession, 

2 This used to be called sleeping * stra- and then the strangers, whether the travelHng 
dogae,' and is thus described from actual pedlar, tailor, or beggar. Thus the strangers 
experience by the Rev. Caesar Otway, in his are kept aloof from the female part of the 
"Tour in Connaught:" — "The floor is thickly family ; and if there is an apparent commu- 
strewnwithfresh rushes, and, stripping them- nity, there is great propriety of conduct, 
selves entirely (naked), the whole family lie This was the first time my friend had seen 
down at once together, covering themselves the primitive but not promiscuous mode of 
with blankets if they have them, and, if not, sleeping (A. D. 1799). He has, however, 
with their day clothing ; but they lie down often seen it since." — " Sketches in Erris and 
decently and in order, the eldest daughter Tyrawly, County Mayo," p, 32, Dublin, 
next the wall, furthest from the door, then all 1 84 1 . 
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Irish Wakes are an attendance upon the dead, which is perform'd 
with more solemnity and less noyse in towns than in the countrey, 
where the coffin is placed under a table, or if the poverty of the 
defunct do not allow him that, then he is shrowded onely with 
flowers ribbons & sweet herbs, sew'd to the shrowd, about the corps, 
with a great many candles, lighted and sett out upon the table. 
At these meetings the young frye, viz. Darby, Teige, Morogh, 
Leeam, E-inett, Allsoon, Norah, Shevaune, More, Kathleene, 
Ishabeal, NoouUa, Mayrgett, Timesheen, Shinny ed, &c,^ appeare as 
gay as may be, with their holyday apparell, and with piper, harper, 
or fidler, revell and dance the night throughout, make love and 
matches. 




Milking of kine, when milk do not come down freely'^ 



NuRSEiNG. — Irish nurses are very tender and good to the chil- 
dren of others of higher degree, and most comonly their love is more 
to them than to their own, this begetts a relacon & kindred without 
end, and they become followers to their foster brothers & sisters. 
The nurses use no handkerchiefs nor muckenders to wipe their chil- 
drens noses, but suck out the [ ] Whereupon some jest- 
ingly say, that they sometimes suck out the braines. 

Earle Desmond a Fitz Gerald in Qu. Elizabeths time, a tray tor, 
was discovered by his own foster brother who foUow'd him to the 



1 Deraiot, Thadeus, Morgan, William, 
Rachell, Alice, Honor, Joan, Maude, Kathe- 
rine, Elizabeth, Penelope, Margarett, Tho- 
masin, Jane. Other names are thus English'd 
— Donagh,Dennis; Cormuck, Charles; Shane, 
John; Ea, Hugh; Rory, Roger. — Original 



note to the Dineley MS. 

* The remainder of this passage is not pre- 
sentable ; it does not at all refer, however, to 
the curious sketch of a woman milking a cow, 
which we here engrave, and which shows how 
ancient the use of the " spancel" is. 
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gallows. The descendant in a direct line from the s*^ E. Desmond 
is s^ now to be a brogue maker, or maker of Irish shoos, in the 
county of Kerry, which, had they not forfeited their estates, as it is 
now worth, it is thought it would be the largest in this kingdome 
by 3 parts, for any particular, & at least by modest computation 
200,000^^ p anil. 

The manner of tucking and thickening cloth, without a mill, is 
thus, they place the cloth double upon a large wicker or twiggen 
door, called there an hurle, and Avork it with their hands and feet 
untill it become thick by rowling, this they dash with stale cham- 
berlye in working. Thus making a virtue of necessity. 

The comon people of both sexes weare no shoos after the English 
fashion, but a sort of pumps called brogues. The vulgar Irish 
womens garments are loose body'd, without any manner of stiffen- 
ing, they never wear bodys to check or direct the course of nature ; 
having like a night cap made of a napkin about their heads insted 
of night geer : never at any time using hats after y^ manner of the 
vulgar English, but covering and defending their heads from rain 
with a mantle, as also from the heat of the sunne ; to which Spanish 
lazy use the Irish men apply their cloaks. 

Dyet generally of the vulgar Irish are potatoes, milk, new milk, 
which they call sweet milk, bonny clobber, mallabaune, whey, 
curds, large brown oatcakes of a foot and half broad bak't before 
the fire, bread made of bare a sort of barley, pease, beans, and oat- 
meale, wheat or rye for great dayes. Besides potatoes rested in 
the embers, they feed on parsnips, carrots and watercresses. Butter, 
layd up in wicker basketts, mixed with store of [blank in original]^ a 
sort of garlick, and buried for some time in a bog, to make a provision 
of an high tast for Lent.^ Neer the shoares they eat sea weeds as 
dillisk, slugane.^ At faires their eating is very barbarous, each pro- 
fering his freind a chop of mutton, or beef, which they call a spoule, 
out of y^ pott, without salt, [or] sauce, or salmon without vinegar. 

For food, among people of condicon, a sort of swine's flesh they 
eat, which differs from y^ custome of England. It is neither suck- 
ing pig, porck, or bacon, it is called pigging rigging, a sort of pig 
between it and a pork, this they slitt in the middle, head and all, 
and so roast it by y" name above. 

The vulgar are enclin'd to drink beer and usquebath in excess, 
& both, men, weomen, and children are addicted to tobacco in an 

' 1 See p. 148, supra. Sir William Petty, For these references, and also an account of 
in his " Political Anatomy of Ireland," also the analogous practice of Faroe islanders, 
makes mention of " butter made rancid by with regard to tallow, see a paper by Dr. 
keeping in bogs ;" and the " Irish Hudibras" Wilde, on the Food of the Irish, in the "Pro- 
states, that ceedings of the Royal Irish Academy," vol. vi. 

p. 369. 
" Butter to eat with their hog, 2 Now called sluke, and accounted a deli- 
Was seven years buried in a bog." ^^^^.y^ 
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abundant manner, which, in a pipe of two inches long, they shagk 
round (& which is a terme signifying " here," that they deliver 
with). 

Several English themselves are degenerated into such meer Irish 
that they have not onely suffred themselves and their posterity, by the 
neglect & scorn of the use of their own propper language English, 
to forgett it, but to be ashamed of the names of their ancestours, 
because English, though noble and of great antiquity, and converted 
them into Irish sir-names ; as St. Stapylton into Gaule duff, which 
by signification is, black English, they being black men whose de- 
scendents are some called Mac-Gaule-Duff. Bourks in the province 
ofConnaught (after the failor of the house of the Red Earle in heirs 
males) called the heads of their families Mac William or Mac Leeam 
Eighter, and Mac Leeam Oughter : Bremingham, Lord of Athenry^ 
also, in Connaught nam'd himself Mac Yeoris, Exeter, Mac Jordan. 
The lesser ^families of the Bourks (of which at this time the Protes- 
tants have recaird their names again) took to name Mac Hubbard, 
Mac David, &c. In the province of Munster some of the branches of 
the noble family of the Geraldines or Fitz Geralds having seated 
themselves there, some called themselves Mac Morish or Morris, 
chief of the family of Lixnaw, others Mac Gibbon, wherof one had 
the name of the White Knight, these were of the county of Kerry. 
And some one of their stock is taken notice of in a monument is 
[in] the rulnes of Abby Owhny in y^ county of Limerick. A good 
English family, written Welch, Welshe, or Walshe, metamorphos'd 
it into Brennagh which signified Welch^ in the English language : 
one whereof hath a monument and inscipcon in S^ Muncheons 
church in the city of Limerick : but another of better alloy retained 
his name, though not the honour of that family of Walshes, for he 
became rebell against his prince, & lost his estate in this kingdome 
of Ireland as such ; a chappel, erected to his family, was in y'' county 
of Limerick, whose monument & inscripcon see page \hlank in ori" 
ginat\^ The head of the Lord Dunboyn's house, a Butler, deign'd 
to take in exchange the name of Mac Pheris. The Arch Deacon of 
Kilkenny assum'd Mac Odo, & Condon of the county of Waterford 
Mac Mayo. One, also, of a name whereof never any one before of 
that English name was heard of, to be sure to change his own, took 
the name of Core, which signifieth odd. 

This these, and divers others, did, in scorn and dirision of the 
land of their nativity, and became much more severe and cruel ene- 
mies of their countrey of England than the meer Irish themselves. 

In the province of Munster, upon y^ eleccon of new mayors and 
oflScers they have a ceremony of expressing joy by their throwing of 
wheat and salt, as a prediction of future peace and plenty : this they 

1 This monument will be given in a subsequent portion of Dinelev's Tour. 

2c 
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did upon James Fitz Gerald Earle of Desmond in y reigne of Qu. 
Elizabeth (son unto y^ former Earle of Desmond attainted in Ire- 
land) after he had been restor'd in blood and sent over by Yoghall 
to S'* George Thorneton, in Killmallock. Anno 1600. in the month 
of October. 

The Brehoun Irish custome, or law, partial and impious, was this, 
in murder, the Brehoun, viz. their judge, would make a composition 
between the oflFender, & the freinds of the person murdered, as wife 
or orphan, for a certein sume, which they term'd an Errick ; this way 
was also manslaughter, rape, burglary, & felonies not punished 
with death, but with the sayd errick or pecuniary mulct or fine. So 
that for oppression, extortion, exaction, or smaller trespasses the 
weaker had never any remedy against y^ powerfuU. Whence no 
one could with security enjoy life, wife, children, lands, or goods, if 
one stronger than him were inclin'd to seize any, or all, from him. 

S** Edward Poynings, Knight of the noble order, Privy Coun- 
sellor in England to Henry the VII. & his Deputy of Ireland, anno 
1494 & 10 Hen. 7. held a Parliament, in which sessions he secured 
this nation to the English, by gaining of an Act, that no Parliament 
should be holden in the kingdom of Ireland, or act passed there, 
before it be transmitted and approved by king and counsell, and 
then return'd under the great scale of England. Then it was also 
enacted, that all statutes made in England to that time should be of 
the same force there, these acts were made at the request of the 
Comons there, because they had been formerly imposed upon by their 
governors born Irish, who preferred their private ends before the 
good of the people. 

And in Ireland such traitors as are convicted by the acts and 
ordinances of the High Court of Parliament, are by force thereof 
adjudged to suffer damage in their name, state, preheminence, dig- 
nities, and honour due to them in forepassed times. As in all their 
offices, lordships, castles, mannours, and in all their h credit am^^ what- 
soever : moreover they shall susteyne corrupcon of their blood, and 
family, and both himself, and his posterity are (by force of such con- 
viction and judgm*) disabled to demand, receive or recover of any 
man, by descent from any of their ancestors, either lineal or collaterall, 
neither are the children of persons, soe convicted, permitted to make 
their pedigree, or to derive themselves from such parents. Statute 
Hybern. fol. 175. 



